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OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


WE LL, Isabella, said Mr. B. the next morning, at break- 
fast,;—how did you like vour company, last night? Very 
well, sir, was her reply. But which of the gentlemen caus- 
ed you that fit of musing, and made you so silent? Neither, 
sir. Well, but how would you like Mr. N— for a husband? 
If, sir, said she, I wanted to feed on wild fowl, very well; 
but as I should not wish to have a husband who knew no- 
thing but how to shoot a bird flying, why Mr. N does 
not please me. What are the requisites you would desire in 
a husband? said he. Common sense, replied she drily; but 
as I know no reason that I should marry, why do you teaze 
me so? Then, turning to Mrs. B. she asked her how she 
should do to get board in Philadelphia; for, said she, the 
earlier I can settle myself there, the better. ‘That is what I 
have been thinking of, my dear. And fortunately, Henry’s 
vessel wants repair; so that he will be some weeks in the 
city, to wait on you; and if Mr. B. will permit Maria to ac- 
company you, her society will enable vou to endure the se- 
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paration from your father, with more ‘fortitude. How good 
you are, Madam, said Isabella; God is kind to me indeed 
in thus bestowing friends, who interest themselves in my 
happiness. But, do you think ir. B. will permit her to go? 
That I don’t know; but I will try my best to persuade him. 
Do, said she; and tell him that, if he won’t be affronted, I 
will bear all the expense. Then; said she, I can promise 
you at once. It was agreed that they should go, the next 
day but one; and Maria was so delighted with the idea, that 
all rivalry was buried in affection tor her new friend. In- 
deed, such was the excellence of Isabella’s disposition, and 
the generosity of her heart, that none could avoid loving 
her, whose hearts were not too depraved to be susceptible 
of affection; and Maria’s was innocent as her own. She 
was a pretty, mild girl, between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age, and rather handsome, as far as a clear skin, 
white teeth, dark eyes, and brown curling hair could go to 
form beauty; but she had a vaeancy in her countenance, 
that spoke a want wichin. It had long been the wish of her 
uncle, to see her united to ‘Thompson, who, he knew, was 
a valuable young man; but she did not realize his ideas of 
what the woman must be who was to constitute the happi- 
ness or misery of his future life: he owned she was hand- 
some and goodnatured; but, said he, good nature without 
spirit, ‘ pails on the sense,” and becomes insipid. Give me 
a girl of spirit who has sense enough to form opinions of 
her own, and spirit to abide by them, though she should 
make me hear her assert them sometimes; and as for beau- 
ty, why 
“ ‘Tis not a set of features, or complexion, 
The tincture of a skin, that I admire; 


[like the face that speaks a mind, and is eloquently silent. 
O, the Lord send you the veriest scold in christendom, said 
captain C. I must take my fate, said he. Don’t you know 
the sailor’s adage? —** What is to be, will be.” Then I 
hope you are doomed to die unmarried; for, d—n me, if 
you will ever find a wile to your taste. What makes you 
think so? Why d—a it, did you ever know a woman that 
was fiftcen miu tes inone and the same mind form opin- 
ious quotha? ha! ha! ha! that would make the figure at the 
bowsprit laugh. No, no, my dear {kllow; if you want one 
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ef the sex spliced to you for life, take her when you can 

t her; and when once noosed, fear of the worst will keep 
her faithful, for d—n me if any thing else but fear, or inter- 
est, can bind a woman. Here a gloomy smile was followed 
by a heavy sigh; and he had recourse to his locker, for his 
usual remedy for depressed spirits, a glass of brandy and 
water; while Thompson, who knew‘and pitied the cause of 
his misanthropy, left him to muse alone on past sorrows, 

To be continued. 





AN ORIGINAL LETTFR RECENTLY SENT BY AN UNCLE 
TO HIS NEPHEW. 


DEAR NEPHEW, 


You have now arrived at that age, which naturally 
brings you upon the threshold of the world. Here it is pro- 
per to pause a little, and ponder upon the course which is to 
be pursued, after you have made your entrance into it. The 
present period of your life is, perhaps, the most important 
that occurs on our passage from the cradle to the grave. 
Yes; it is that eventful period, when the aspiring youth are 
to lay a solid foundation for their future happiness and glo- 
ry, or founder in the ocean of folly, dissipation and wicked- 
ness—Of the latter melancholy number, it is but few that 
the hand of Providence ever snatches from the wreck; while 
the many go down, and are Jost forever!—I have great sa- 
tisfaction in the full belief, that you are in no such danger; 
but, on the contrary, that your resolution is decided, and 
your purpose fixed. I am also happy, under the impression, 
that your devotion to study, and the progress you have 
made in the various departments of literature, justly enti- 
tle you to the meed of praise. I cannot but believe, you are 
nearly or altogether qualified, in that respect, to enter up- 
on professional studies; confident Lam, you do not induige 
the thought of acquiring a fortune, by the menial drudge- 
ries of life, or a crimsoned fame by military achieve ments. 
Neither would it be a very pleasant reflection, to think of 
acting the pedagogue to the end of your days, to acquire a 
mere subsistence, It is, to be sure, a good substituie for 
something worse, and a hopeful medium to something bet- 
ter: And let it -be remembered, that althougha man mat 
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be versed in all the lore of the age; yet, that knowledge 
may prove of but little real use to him, unless accompanied 
bya brofessional education. The ordinary transactions of 
life require but little learning. A man of extensive erudi- 
tion, or one who excels in any particular branch of the arts 
or sciences, by dev ouing his whole life to the arduous du- 
ties of authorship may, peradventure, establish his reputa- 
tion upon the rock of ages: but in doing this, he must live 
and die a beggar; for the cotemporaries of an author have 
no knack at discovering his merits, because foresooth he 
is poor, that they graciously deign to submit to the better 
judgment of posterity. 

We bo‘h know there are three principal, or leading pro- 
fessions, Law, Divinity and Medicine. I believe a person, 
with the same application of mind, will about as soon be- 
come acquainted with the jurisprudence of the country, as 
he would with theology, or the science of medicine. The 
practice of Law is both honourable and profitable, when the 
jurist has acquired a reputation in his calling. It qualifies a 
person at the same time, to launch out upon the boisterous 
ocean of politics, or sit in judgment upon the solemn 
bench. Tadvise you by all means, to cultivate yourself in 
the noble science of rhetoric. It is the most popular of all 
the beauties with which art can adorn the human mind; and 
has been so considered, from the earliest ages of the world. 
By a few displays of the powers of eloquence, at the bar, or 
in popular assemblies, a man before unknown, will rise into 
public notice. For, whether he bea christian, or a savage— 
a mussulman or jew. an eloquent effusion of the human in- 
tellect, excites a fceling in the hearer or reader, that borders 
on veneration for the orator. Even a paltry apish play-actor 
will soon become notorious among the insipid lovers of the. 
drama, because he possesses the simple quality of reciting 
well. But a player is a babbling echo, or thereflected image 
only of real greatness; his bo: sted doings rest as much upon 
extraneous merit, as his person does upon the boards on which 
he treads: his fame is, therefore, a transitory bubble; when 
death seals his pss the bubble bursts; his body and repu- 
tation slide together into the same tomb, and are alike ne- 
elected and forgotten. But let a man come forward with his 
own mind, and his own voic e, and pour forth his eloquence, 
like a Deniosthéncs: a Cicero. a Hamilton, an Ames, a 
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Burke, or a Curran; and then, indeed, he is worthy of admi- 
ration: for, while their bones lic mouldering in the silent ca- 
tacombs of morai death, their warning voices sull are heard; 
and their souls live in a blaze of glory, to excite the pleasure 
and admiration of succeeding ages. I isagine there is iess 
difficulty in making a display oi pulpit, than there is of par- 
liamentary or forensic eloquence. ‘The materials of which 
sermoiis are. composed, are more abundant, and are gather- 
ed from a wider field of speculation,—a field, which is 
scarcely limited by time, or space, or height, or depth, or 
things present, past, or that are yet tocome. With these ad- 
vantages in his hands, his sapient reverence, when he hap- 
pens by accident to get the thread of his logic broken, makes 
a graceful diversion to the right or leit, fastens the end to 
some other object, and then proceeds flippantly, without in- 
curring the suspicion of embarrassment, or digression. And 
here, with becoming deference to the solemnity of the sub- 
ject, I will venture to express a fear, that there are too ma- 
ny of these heralds of glad tidings, that enter the sacred 
desk before grace has entered them. If such instances there 
are, I consider them both hypocritical and wicked; for no 
one should dare assume the -acerdotal functions, till he has 
been assayed with celestial fire, and thoroughly refined in 
the crucible of conviction and conversion, but, either with 
or without these pre-requisites, there are such numbers of 
this profession thrown upon the pubiic, that many of them 
find it difficult to obtain a benefice: and not only so, it often 
happens, after they are settled, that the good:y laity prove 
more whimsical and turbulent than is for the profit or con- 
venience of their reverend pastors. In making these re- 
marks, I would by no means have it understood, that [ am 
in the smallest degree endeavouring to ridicule, or violate, 
the sanctity of the priestheod, or the pulpit. And here I 
will take the liberty to warn you, solemnly to warn you, 
against suffering your mind ever to become tainted by the 
odious principles of infidelity. Adore the Creator; read his 
volume of nature, which is open before you; and you will 
become both pious and wise.—'‘I he practice of Medicine 
isa reputable calling, and will yicid the well-bred and in- 
dustrious physician a comiortable living: but, to a person 
of tender sensibilities, it cannot but prove in some measure 
unpleasant; as the practitioner must be constantly visiting 
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the loathsome abodes of disease, and witnessing in his pa- 
tieiits, their horrors, their miseries, and the agonies of death. 
The toregoing observations are not made, in the vain hope 
of instrucung you; but merely to call your attention to the 
lnportant object oi professional studiés Upon one or the 
other of tose, of which we have been speaking, I hope you 
wii fix your attention; and giadiy would I contribute to 
your aid, if my Mcals were more abundant. But you must 
not be deterred, by trifling objects; but boidiy pursue your 
onwaid Way to wisdom and preferment, with a steady pur- 
pose: and when we shail have the happiness to see you en- 
gaged in the dudes of a profession, be it what it may, I can 
have no doubt but your zeal and intelligence will yield you 
th grateiul rew ard of an honest approbation.—In the se- 
verai vocations, to which we have been alluding, there will 
evermore be found the lofi y prelate and obsequious curate; — 
the sagacious docior and preposterous quack; the learned 
advocate aid Cupuous pettilogger. 

‘As I have had no personal acquaintance with you, from 
your chiidhoo to the present timc, Iam unacquainted with 
any parucular quality, or bias, of your mind; and am, there- 
fore, unable to advise you, in the selection of your object. 
But I feel a deep interest in your welfare, as well on your 
own as your father’s account; for he who is your father is 
my brother: and although trom occurrences, which could 
neither be foreseen nor expected, he has come short of his 
duty toward. you, as his son; yet, I know, he loves you, as 
a parent ought to love his chiid; and w hen he shall hear, 
thai you have weathered the storms of adversity, and are 

waited along the ocean of life by the cheering breeze of 
popular applause, his very heart and soul will be melted 
down in graticude to that Providence, which has protected 
you, whiie he also has neglected you: I conjure you, then, 
m the name of vour future happiness and destiny, to per- 
severe in your studics, and in an honourable and correct 
deporiment of life; and, for the rest, to place your trust in 
that Being, whose power we see in his furious bolt, that 
rives the stubborn oak; whose voice we hear in the solewnn 
thunder, that rolls along the welkin; and whose wisdom 
and goodness we witness, in all the objects around us;— 
and he will neither leave nor forsake you, but will crown 
your efforts with success. He, who is alike destitute of 
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knowledge, ora natural inclination to muse upon the econo- 
my of nature, the ways of Providence, or the works oi cre- 
ation, has his gratifications limited by a low and narrow 
sphere. ‘he sordid miser may, indeed, derive some sen- 
sual pleasure, from counung his hoarded gold; the glutton- 
ous epicure from swallowing his huge repast; the baccha- 
nalian, from his midnight revels; and the worthless liber- 
tine, fori his infamous debaucheries:—but he, whose soul 
aspires to nobler deeds, wiil find a constant intellectual ban- 
quet, in the sublime fields of science and devotion. ‘Though 


you may now be enjoying the full bloom and vigour of 


youthiul life, with the pleasing prospect of longevity before 
you; yet, it is wisdom, to be duly mindful of the frailty and 
mortality of man; that it is for no one to count the number, 
or appoint the period, of his fleeting days; that there is a 
just retribution awaiting us all beyond the grave; and that 
it is absolutely necessary to live well, that death may bring 
with him no terrors, when he shall come to summon us 
away. G. 


-_ <2 + Oo 


TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 


Cont.nued. 


A very different looking personage now approached 
His height was almost gigantic, he was robust in pro- 
portion, yet rem and graceful in his movements. His fea- 
tures were large, his hair the lightest flaxen; his brilliant 
blue eyes flashed with an expression the most singular | 
ever beheld. It appeared the index of a loity spirit and in- 
telligent mind, yet mingled with a wildness almost amount- 
ing to frenzy. 

Who is this? asked I, struck with the peculiarity of this 
appearance. “ It is lieutenant $ , who distinguished 
himself by his undaunted courage in a late engagement 
with the enemy. Although so tall aid robust, he is not nine- 
teen years of age. He is really a curiosity; he is a noble 
fellow, possessing many amiable and exalted qualities; his 
edneation has been liberal, and he has profited weil by it. 
He is accomplished, generous, warm hearted, and brave, 
universally respected, and allowed to be one of the best of- 
ficers in the army. He is passionately attached to pociry 
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and works of fiction, and his vivid imagination is heated by 
them to the highest degree. There is an eccentricity in his. 
ma:.ner bordering on madness; his conversation is so thick- 
ly interlarded with Latin quotations, cramp words, starts, 
and extravagant gesticulations, that by strangers he is gen- 
erally thought non compos mcntis. I am sorry to say, that 
he also piuuges deeply into the commission of the follies, 
or rather vices, that degrade major L. but his extreme 
youth renders him in some measure excusable, and his na- 
tur.i good sense will no doubt soon render him conscious 
ot the enormity of such conduct.” R. - 


(To be continued.) 


PAT’S COURTSHIP. 


(Continued. ) 


Wett, Mrs. Editress, what does my kind foster bro- 
ther do, but goes to Judy’s father, and asks him about the 
ould mare; and faith the spaipeen tould him the whole sto- 
ry, and swore that if the mare did not die soon, he would 
knock her on the head. So, what does himself do, but very 
fairly buys the ould cratur from him to save her life. And 
when J udy heard the bargain made, may be she did’nt set 
up the Irish cry to some purpose; for she thought he was 
going to feed the hounds with her bones, for by shaint Pa- 
trick, flesh she had none. Well then, away comes he to 
where I was cutting turf. Pat, you rogue, says le, what 
made you run away before you had explained your ‘cock- ; 
and-a-bull story about the ould mare to me? Sure, you 
spalpeen of the earth, I have just bought her; and now tell 
Judy, that I will take care of her while she lives. So now, 
you had better both be off as fast as you can to America. 


(To be continued.) 


LOVE. 


To know ourselves beloved, produces perhaps one of 
the most delightful sensations that can pervade the human 
heart. ‘To meet the eye of affection beaming mutual intel- 
ligence, is exquisite felicity. And to know that there exists 
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a being who participates in our joys, and sympathizes in 
our sorrows; whose greatest delight is a smilie of approba- 
tion from us, and whom a frown can depress almost to mi- 
sery— these are thy ttiumphs, O Love!—One who, though 
the world forsakes us, is still the constant companion of our 
bosom; and, though mountains divide, and seas roll between, 
whose soul, heart and mind vibraie in unison with ours, 
from whose remembrance we are never absent, and whose 
sigh is for us—these are thy sweets, O Love!—One who, 
in the downhill of life, when the rose of beautv shail fade, 
and the eye’s brilliancy become obscured; when wrinkles 
shall have shrivelled the ski, and the once giossy tresses 


be hoary with age, when infirmities bodily and mental shalf 


bend us to the earth, will participate in our affliction, and 
love us for what we have been, and whose kind attentions 
will smooth our deciining years—to such a being who 
would not give their fondest aliection?—these are indeed 


thy blessiags, O Love! O. 


SELECTION OF A DESULTORY READER. 


‘¢ This philosophizing spirit is the most-dangerous that 
can be encouraged; we rest satisfied that our conduct 1s 
within the pale of morality; we endeavour to unite the plea- 
sures of imagination w ith the prupricties of existence. We 
cherish motives the most destructive, by giving them a 
pompous name, or allowing them a claim upon our feclings. 
Hence arise the mischiefs of platonic attachments, the re- 
finements of affection, falsely named friendship between the 
sexes. If we permit one object to influence every thought, 
to control every sentiment, io usurp an undivided domin- 
ion over our subjugated faculties to become absolutely 
necessary to our repose, whether that object be the lover or 
the friend, is of littie importance; he holds the reins of gov- 
ernment over our senses; and if we are not the victims of 
his inclinatious, we owe more to his rationality. than to our 
vaunted powers of resistance. Mrs. Robinson. 


Whom mediocrity attracts, taste has abandoncd. 
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‘ LINES ACCOMPANYING SOME FRUIT PRESENTED TO 
if, AR MIDA. 


J *T 1s said, our mother Eve by fruit beguiled 
. In kind compliance on the serpent smiled, 
| Its fragrant beauties all ner passions won, 
4 She saw, admired—she ate, and was undone; 
} Doubt, death, and duty, vainly ail reprove— 
Few women waver, where they feel thy love! 
This fault of !ove on all her sex entail’d, 
O’er Atalanta’s frozen soul prevaii’d! 
My Sternly, she heard the suppliant’s talk of wo, 
‘ Sternly, beheld his lingering life-blood flow, 
} Yet, when, no prayers, nor (ears, her breast could move, 
A golden apple lured her into love; 
The rapt’rous prize, with eager gaze she view’d 
Huge’d to her heari,—and felt that heart subdued! 
Ah! dear Armida! could | thus insure 
To fruit less precious, but to love more pure, 
The rich return which Hippomenes gain’d, 
Thy vows, thy person, as he Aers obtain’d! 
Could I but press those ruby lips of thine, 
Hang on their nectar, and still call them mine; 
Sink to repose upon thy bosom’s down, 
And claim the hallow’d pillow as my own; 
‘Could I but soothe the anguish of thy fears, 
Provoke thy smile, or kiss away thy tears; 
Clasp thy chaste form within these longing arms, 
And reign triumphant o’er a world of charms! 
Were I thus bl@ss’d!—each fleeting day, each hour, 
Should bear the magic impress of thy power: 
Yes— lime itsetf our lasting joys should prove 
And bow submissive at the shrine of love. APOLLO. 


—_——_- 


ON SEEING, AFTER A SHOWER, A ROSEBUSH WITH 
BUT ONE ROSE GROWING ON IT—June 1815. 


Tet. me. thou fairest, loveliest flower that blows, 
Queen of the garden, sweetly biushing Rose! 
Favourite of all, admired wherever known, 

Why, solitary thus, art thou alone? 

Unkind the shower, that round thy beauties spread, 
Annoy’d each grace, and bent thy drooping head! 
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But it has ceased—soon will thy leaves be dried, 
And lovelier wilt thou glow—in all thy pride; 
aise thy fair form, thy honours bright expand, 
Improved thy fragrance, and thy charms more bland. 
Yet ah! ere long, thy vivid leaves must fade, 
Thy form be wither’d, and thy bloom decay’d; 
The fairest flower, on earth that blossoms, must 
By nature’s law expire, and turn to dust. 
And thou, fair ’semblance of the lovely Rose, 
Who dost the sweets of innocénce disclose, 
This emblem doth a moral hint suggest, 
Kindred to sentiments within thy breast; 
For, Emma, far inferior do I find 
Thy charms of person to thy charms of mind. 
Whoe ’er but glances on that lovely eye, 
May view the beams of softest sympathy 
Reflected from a sou! so true, so pure, 
It might the vision of an angel lure. . 
Around thy lips of brightest ruby hue 
Pliys a sweet smile of innocence, so true : 
That who but looks on thee is sure to find : 
All that a face can promise of a mind. 
But why upon thy cheek the tear I see? 
Has the chill blast of keen adversity, . 
Burst o’er thy head the mildew-tainted shower, 
To blight the fairest, sweetest morning flower? 
Ah, yes!—and sympathy incites to flow 
For thee the gen’rous tear, and feeling’s glow; 
Who cotld refuse to virtue in distress 
Soft pity’s balm, which Heaven desiyzn’d to bless? 
Yet some, alas! ber influence never know; 
Or to her dictates are too proud to bow. 
Emma! fair floweret, left to droop unknown 
On sorrow’s dreary waste, exposed, alone,— 
Look not below, but raise thy hopes above; 
There reigns thy God—and know that “ God is love,” 
And when thou must on earth no longer bloom, 
His hand shall lead thee tothe silent tomb; 
But not to dwell in darkness ever there— 
No!——thou shalt rise more beauteous and more fair, 
And ever in eternal spring abide; 
Where living streams in soft succession glide; 
Where no rude storms shall thy repose molest, 
But all be calm, and everlasting rest. EMILY. 
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TO ANNA, ON SEEING HER SHED TEARS. 


Sure never yet was shed a tear 
From female eye, so pure, so dear, 
As that which down thy sof: cheek fi ows, 
Like dew upon the opening rose. 
Oh! that I could enjoy the bliss, 
From Anna’s cheek that tear to kiss— 
Vain wish! those bloomig, matchless charms, 
Are destined to another’s arms; 
With hopeless love I’m doom’d to pine, 
For Anna’s heart can ne’er be mine. 


Why did I ever dare to gaze, 
Upon thy dark eye’s brilliant rays? 
Why listen to thy syren tongue, 
On which such gentle accents hung? 
For who could hear thy voice unmoved! 
Who see thee smile, and not have loved! 


Soon, lovely girl, thy Henry goes 
To face Columbia’s haughty foes; 
Then wilt thou sometimes think on me, 
On him who thinks of nought but thee? 
Should Henry perish, would one tear 
From Anna’s eye bedew his bier? 


With joy I'd count the deathful blow, 
If for my fate thy tears would flow 
I go to battle; if in strife 
Some British blade should drink my life, 
Then my last prayer, my dying sigh, should be 
The prayer to Heaven, the last fond sigh, to thee. 


HENRY. 


—- ~~ 


To her who eaid, “* Iam so much accustomed to flattery that it has lost 
its relish.” 


In a garden a Piony blossom’d so gay, 

*T was admired by all for its splendid array; 
Each tongue was enlisted at once in its praise, 
And each eye seem’d forever determin’d to gaze. 


Its beauties were such, as, by nature bestow’d, 
To culture correct, their pre-eminence owed; 
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But by flatterers’ praises so vain had it grown, 
That it fancied a// merit observed was its own, 


Not content with perfection, it strove to be more, 
And stretch’d out its leaves well compacted before; 
But, while swelling in useless expansion and pride, 


The leaves became weak, lost their colour, and died. 


‘ 


—————— 


TO E. C, 


Turow by your cares awhile, dear Ned; 
I.et us, by retrospection led, 

Retrace our former scenes; 
When jollity has led us on, 
Through every alley in the town, 

In search of curious themes. 


For, Ned, you know it pleased us well 
(Such stories I’ve oft heard you tell) 
An oddity to find; 
And when we’d such a game in view, 
We never halted till we drew 
The substance from the mind. 


Oft have we view’d on summer’s morn, 

The scenes which Schuylkili’s banks adorn, 
Or gazed upon the flood; 

Mark’d it receding from the main, 

Or toward old ocean roll again 
In moralizing mood. 


Once,—lI remember well the spot, 
"T was near a fisherman’s poor cot 
And underneath a tree— 
You pointed to the wave below, 
And said, dos’t mark that stick, dear Joe, 
_ That glides toward thesea? 


Once it adorn’d its parent oak, 

Till sever’d by a fatal stroke, 
’T was left to shift alone; 

So I around a parent clung, 

So from a parent I was wrung, 
And on the rade world thrown. 
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But that, dear Ned, was not thy tone, 
When journeying to thy natal town, 
Thou mark’d each passing scene; 
For then joy sparkled in thy eyes, 
No feeling could thy heart disguise, 
Thou seem’d as in a dream. 


And soon within thy parent’s arms 
Hush’d were ail terrors and alarms, 
And pleasure held full sway; 
Thy father’s hospitable door 
Received us, an! each passing hour 
Unnoticed flew away. 


Sweet were the moments that we spent 

Within that dome,—health and content 
Attend its inmates still! 

They welcomed me, a stranger, there— 

Then Heaven will hear my earnest prayer, 
Preserving them from ill. 


Thro’ all York’s devious paths we’ve stray’d, 
Or onthe Hudson’s banks survey’d 
The varied landscape rise; 
Have knelt with reverence at the shade, 
Where glorious Hamilton is laid, 
The good, the great, the wise. 


But, Ned, I ’ve from my purpose flown, 
My little light is almost gone, 
The family ’s abed; 
So I must bid you now adieu, 
The moments are till midnight few, 
And I must rest my head. 


ON THE DEATH OF 


MISS CHARLOTTE D. ABERCROMBIE. 


Truth framed her heart and gave a mind serene; 


Of human structure, but of heavenly mein, 
A beauteons form with youth’s endearing grace, 
While angel innocence adort’d her face; 


Her heart still glow’d with feeling for her friends— 


Joyful to Heaven’s high throne her soul ascends. 
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But yether form still in my mind appears, 
Reproves my silence, and demands my tears. 
From pleasure now this heart’s indignant fled; 


For friendship’s left the world, since Charlotte’s dead. 
M. H. 


— 


The following lines are a first poetical attempt from the pen of an ami- 
able young lady of this city. 


TO HENRY. 


You ask if yet remembrance share 
Those hours so dear to sympathy? 

You say you havea trembling fear, 
That Delia thinks no more on thee. 


Dispel those fears, dear cruel youth; 
Ah! couldst thou but my sorrow see, 
Thou ne’er wouldst doubt thy Delia’s truth, 
For Delia thinks on none but thee. 


Oh! thinkst thou, Henry, while away 
Thy Delia’s breast from wo is free? 

No, trust me, love, to grief a prey, ~" 
Thy Delia mourns while far from thee. — 


No longer pleasure’s haunts I seek, 

No longer have they charms for me; 
Alone:I rove, on hours to think 

That were so sweetly spent with thee. 


The gay and giddy throng I fly, 
To mourn my cruel destiny; 
Ah! can I ever cease to sigh, 
While, Henry, I am far from thee? DELIA. 


a 


LOST 


A friend. He disappeared immediately after asking a fa- 
vour of him. Any person who will give intelligence how 
he may be regained, shall be thankfully rewarded. If offer- 
ed for sale it is requested he may be stopped, and notice 
given te the subscriber, 


MARY LUCKLESS. 
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MARRIAGE. 
At Germantown, on the evening of the 30th ult. by the Rey. Dr. 
Blair, Mr. George Aston, son of the late Peter Aston, of this city, to 
Miss Hetty Madeira. 


‘ DEATHS. 

Near Germantown on the morning of the 25th ult. after a short ill- 
ness, Mr. George Heyl, aged 75 years, a respectable inhabitant of this 
city. 

On Thursday morning, the 26th ultimo, Mrs. Martha Milligan, wife 
of James Milligan, esq. of this city. 

On the same day, after a short illness, captain William M:Calia, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 

On the 27th ultimo at New-York, aged 50, Mrs. 4nn Resler, wife of 
Mr. Frederick Resler, of a long and painful illness, which she bore 
with christian resignation. “ Happy are the dead who sleepin the Lord.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Montford to Anna—Sylvia to Montford—Ariel, and Gnomon, will 
all appear next week. Others are under consideration. The Editress 
had thought that Valerian was aware of the injury a piece receives by 
remaining only half fiuished. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

A respectable married woman wishes to go inte a family, as a wet 
nurse. 

A young woman wishes a situation in a family, to sew and attend 
chiidren. 

A young woman, who can be well recommended, wishes employ- 
ment, cither asa mantuamaker or milliner, being mistress of both. She 
woud be willing to engage hy the week o¢ day in a respectable family. 

A young woman «also wishes to be emploved in sewing, ironing, or 
in other light work ina small faruily. Inquire at the office of the Tea 
‘Tray. 














a 


The Ivrerttxeruat Reears, or Lavies’ Tea Tray, is published every Saturday, 
by Mrs. Carr, No. 98 Race-street. Each number will contain sixteen octavo pages, 
every six months forming a handsome volume of four hundred and sixteen pages. 
Price three dollars a year, collected monthly by the carriers. Subscribers not re- 
siding in the citv. to pay one dollar in advance, and the other two at the close of 
the first six iudtiiie. Subscriber’s names will be published at the end of the first 


volume. 
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pENNIS HEARTY, PRINTER. 





